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AfiSTBACT 

The Ixperiniental Teacher Education Program (ETEP) was 
a cooperative effort between the University of Northern Colorado and 
the Denver Public Schools, The program modified three major areas of 
teacher education: a) general education, b) student teaching 
experiences, and c) methods courses* The general education course 
requirements emphasized an interdisciplinary approachi faculty 
members in six distinct disciplines collaborated in planning and team 
teaching a variety of courses. Field experiences were begun in the 
first quarter of freshman year and continued through the sophomore 
year. Tec.ching experience took place in rural ^ suburban^ and 
inner-city schools from kinr^.ergarten to grade 12, The standard 
methods courses were replaced by a professional year in which 
students prepared instructional portfolios in their major field of 
interest, (Budget considerations and personnel involved in ETEP are 
discussed, A manual on ETEP is included in Appendix A, publicity 
articles in Appendix B, and teacher competency forms in Appendix C.) 
(EBB) " " 
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B_ack ground 

The EKparlmental Teachar Education Program (ETEP) grew out af the 
UNC-Manual High School Project. The latter was a cooperative affort 
betwean the Univerilty of Northern Colorado and the Denvar Public Schools. 

Manual High School is located in a ghetto area of northeast Denver, 
The itudent population, approKlTnately 1,500^ Is composed o£ 75% Black, 
15% Hispano, 1% Oriental^ and 9% Anglo students. The dropout rate at 
Jtanual High has been 30-40%, cOTipared to the overall Colorado rate of 
15.8%, the Rocky Mountain rate of 18,2% and the National rate of 22.7%. 
(These figures are taken from the N,E,A, Research Si™aryj ige?--?!, 
School Dropouts ,) 

The UNC-Manual Project had two baeic objectlvei: (1) to upgrade and 
modify the overall currlculmn at Manml High School, and (2) to upgrade 
and modify the teaeher-preparatlon prograin at the University of Northern 
Colorado, particularly as It relates to ueachlng in Irmer-city schooli. 

The UNC-Manual Project officially began April 1^ 1969 and was 
terminated Juiie 1, 1972, The experiences acquired during this project 
substantiated earlier suiplcioni that the traditional teacher education 
needed reform. More succinctly, the traditional program qualified a per- 
son to teachi it did not prepare him to teach. 

Planning 

To accOTpliih the iscond .objective , plans were set In action on 
campus. Several maetlngs were held with selected faculty to discuss the 
faaslbillty of formulating a comprehensive plan to modify the taacher 



education program. Approximately forty- five faculty members from varioiis 
colleges, schools, and depaftments within the University were Involved in 
thfc initial planning. In additions approKimately twanty-five educatori 
from the public schools shared their ideas with the Uiiiverslty concerning 
the need for inodif ication of teacher preparation progrsms. During the 
discussions and planning sessions several questions continued to be revised 
again and again. These questions were! (1) What kind of a person will 
we. need in our classrooms in the next decade, generation, century? (2) Since 
itudenti tend to teach the way they are taught, can college faculty serve 
as models for students to emulate? (3) What competencies can be identified . 
that are e.^iential to teaching? The questions became the foundation from 
which ETEP began. 

Student Enrollment , . 

During the sunmer of 1970^ freshmen orientation week, (you know fresh- 
men orientation! I - - ten minute time limit for all preientatlons ! ! ) an 
eKplanatlon of the EKperimental Teacher Education Program was given * Stu- 
dents who were Intereited In additional Information were asked to put their 
name and address on a prepared card, drop them In a box upon leaving the 
auditorium, and were informed that they would be contacted by mall. Over 
200 students expreised a desire to receive additional InfoCTnatlon. Each 
student was sent a letter eKplalnlng the nature of ETEP in detail. They 
were asked to arrive on campus two days earlier than the dat^ listed In 
the University catalogue for an iuterview* Approxiinately eighty itudents 
arrived early. It is iuspected that the early arrival date may have 
discouraged several studenti* 

The purpoie of the Interview was to eKplain in a conversational 
setting the strengthi, weakneiseSj and riski itudenti would eKperlence 
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In the program* Academic promise wai not a factor for acceptance into 
ETEP. It was aisumed that acceptance into the University was sufficient 
qualification to enter any program on campus. The Interview might best 
ba described as a self-icreenlng device. Some of the students said that 
if the program was not listed in the Univeraity catalogue^ they were 
afraid the risk would be too great. Others were concerned about meeting 
state certification requirementi and/or pollclas of the University as 
prescribed by gtandard progr&ns* Sixty of the original group of students 
elecfted to enter the experimental program* 

Faculty 

A similar procedure was established to determine the faculty who 
would teach in the program. A great amount of timm was spent orienting 
deans 5 department chairmen, and faculty '^to the concept of the program. 
Each of the aforemer tloned were apprised of the performance-based pro- 
gram and that each faculty member who elected to teach in ETEP must 
attempt to model the kind of teaching that students shQuld emulate, 
(i.e. don't talk about the Inquiry method^ model it) Similar to student 
participation, this served as a self-screening dlvlce. 

Program Goal " . 

The original intent of ETEP was to better prepare prospective 
teachers to teach in inner-city schools. As time and experience elapsed, 
the kind of teacher ETEP is hoping to produce Is the kind of teacher who 
would benefit any school i The original intent , therefore ^ was expanded 
to Include improvement of preparation programs which would benefit teach- 
in fill of education. 

General Objectivej .; 

To identify some of the refoms necessary in preparing teachers to 
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meet modern instructional needs. 
Faeulty Obiectlves 

1. To provide faculty with a vahicla whereby they may "te^t their hunchei'^ 
regarding proeedure and content In a non- threatening environment. 

2. A corollary to #1 is to revise teaching attitudes and procedures on the 
university campus * 

3. To involve faculty eKprrf:lse, where ever it may be found, in the pre- 
paration of teachers ( iicerdlscipllnary) . 

Student Objectives 

1. To allow itudenti to evaluate their career goals at en earlier time 
in their program. 

2% To enhance the self-concept and aelf-fiwareneis of each student through 
performance eKperlanceSs 

3. To increase overall hiinan awareneis through participation in varied 
eKperlencei , 

4. To participate in school and comnuniCy actlvltlei during their 
freshmen- 6 ophomore years ^ 

5. To enroll students in their major subject area courses at the beginning 
of their university experience* 

6. To enroll students in elective courses at the beginning of their uni- 
versity eKperlence, 

7. To participate In teaching experiences (mock and real) at an earlier 
time in their program, 

8. To reviie student /faculty advisement procedures, 

9. To become involved with social, economic, and cultural eKperlencei in 
a variety of comnunltles. 

10. To acquire and practice the teaching COTipetencles preicrlbed in the 
program. 

The Program How la it Different 

The ensuing comments about imp are an attempt to highlight some of 
the differances readily observable from itandard programs. The difference 
begins with the concept that: 
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There is a difference betwaen Qualification and Preparation . 

ETEP emphasiies PREPARATION - Preparation assmnes that clearly 
defined outcomes are established (teacher competencies). The 
content J procedures , and eKperlencea are selected based upon 
the pre-detemined outcomes* As a matter of fact, ETOP assianes 
that there is no basis for selections of content, materials, 
etc, until the outccme is determined. , (See AppendiK C) 

Dramatic Program Change is essential to the modification of Behavior, 

Typically changes in teacher preparation have been piecemeal . 
That few, if any^ universities can show significant change in 
strLtcture and program is testimony to that fact. ETEP ini- 
tiated a comprehensive approach to teacher education reform. 
Three broad areas of currieulm were dramatically changadf 
(1) general education, (2) student teaching, and (3) methods, 
(See Appendices A, C) 

The itudy of the Htmianltlei is multi- diicipline, 

A. review of college catalogue requirements in the hmnanities 
Indicatei a heavy emphasis on literature, EBEP eKpanded the 
hismanities to include art and music. Furthermore , ETOP used 
an Interdisciplinary approach, (See Appendix A^ pages 2^ 3, 
4) ' 

Students should have an opportunity to evaluate their career goals at 
an earlier date. 

Early field experience for students is not a new concept. 
The definition of early field experiences , however , often 
means to move student teaching experiences from the senior 
to the junior year, 

ETIP placed first quarter fresteien in the field. Students 
were given experience In rural, suburbari, and inner-city 
schools. Each student also taught in elementary, Junior 
(middle) and senior high schools, (See Appendix A under 
Field Experiences) 

Early field experience requires a re»orderlng of sequence. 

Freshmen and Sophomore students working field classroOTs 
cannot wait until their junior year to take professional 
courses. Live experiences create an lOTiedlate need, con- 
. aequently^ the need must be met at that crucial time, ETEP ' 
correlated content and methods courses with student field 
experiences, (See Appendices A, C) 

Professionals should be able to show their accOTpllstaients, 

Typically, a graduate of a teacher education program 
leaves an Initltution with only a transcript and a letter 
of reconmen^^ttion to show for four years of work. E'^p 
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introduced an Instructional portfolio development program. 
Thus the student emphasizeg the deyalopment of hla own 
creation what should be taught, ^£ it ehould be taught, 
and how It will be taught, (See AppendiK A, page 7) 

7* Modern preparation requires knowledge in diverse .rireai. 

Item #7 ia an OTinlbus one. It describes new courses Chat 
have already been taught and othsr coursas that are anti- 
cipated during the rmiaining five quarters. 

The Law and the Teacher^ Philosophy of Hraan Rights, Lab- 
oratory in Interparsonal Relatlonahlpr j Learning Theory, 
Hunimn Isiuei of the Twentieth Century^ Minority Cultural 
Awareness (which was taught by clt liens from the inner- 
city) are sane of the courses already cOTpleted, 

School Finance^ Teacher-Administrator Relationships , Con- 
flict Management, Classroom Control are courses planned for 
the future* ETEP has utilised many couries that have typically 
been reierved for graduate programs to be included in its 
program. 



Personnel Involved 

The following is presented In three phases: (1) planning^ (2) 
implementation 5 and (3) administrative, 

PlANNINGi Approximately forty-five faculty manberg representing various 
colleges, schools^ and departments within the University were 
utilized in planning ETEP, The nimber o£ faculty listed by 
broad categories arei College of Education, 20| College of 
Arts and Sciences, 15 | School of the Arts, 3| School of 
Business, 3; School of IffER, 2; School of Music , 2, In addi- 
tion 25 public school teachers and administratori were involved 
in defining and recOTsnendlng various aspects of the undergraduate 
program, 

mPIZ^NTATIONi This phase refers to those faculty manbers who have actually 
taught the specially designed courses. Twenty- four faculty have 
participated to. date, 

AmiNISmTlONi One^ faculty member was given the responsibility to direct 
the program. 
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Budget 

For the first two yeari, the program was funded through an outside 
agency. The cost of the program was $10,800 per y&uv, 

Tliii year, the third year of ETEP, the College of Education is sup- 
porting the entire program at a cost of $3,000. 

The above figurei do not Include the salary of the PrograTn Director. 

Evaluation 

Tvio foms of evaluation have been utilised. Since the eKperimental 
program is performnce oriented, each student is evaluated on his ability 
to demonstrate the achievement of prescribed cOTipetencies , The itudent 
must demonstrate each competency in his can^us class and alio in the field 
clasiroom* Written examlnationi are also cased. 

The second evaluation is a statistical study (doctoral dliiartation) 
in progr na of the first two years of the program. All data has been 
collected and treated. Analysis is presently underway. Specific findings, 
eonclusions, and recOTmendatlons should be available around January 1, 1973 

Preliminary and cursory analyiis of the data saems to show that stu- 
dents completing their sophmore year in the experimental program have 
aehiftved more teacher cOTipetencies than junior and senior students in the 
standard program. 
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CQntrlbutlon to Teachar Education 
General Contributions 



A. 



Acquisition of needed data on non- traditional pragrams. 

Identification of preacribed Teacher Compentencles as the conmion 
goal to which all faculty contribute, 

C, Demonstrates the utilisation of faculty members in and outglds of 
education and contributions they can make in the Preparation of 
Teacherg (Interdisciplinary) , 

D, Illustrates that the gap between public schools and univeriities 
can be cloied. 

Specific Contributions (on campus) 

A, Served as an i^etus for additional innovative programs/ 

B, Provided a place for faculty to "test their hunches" in a non- 
threatening environment. 

C, Faculty who have taught In the program have said Chat it ^s one 
of the most rewarding and sttaulating experiences they have had 
on campus . 

Faculty who have taught in the program have modified their regular 
courses based upon this experience. 

At least one department has patterned early field eKperiance after 
ETEP, 
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THE EXPERBENmL mClffiR EDUCATION PROGRAM 



mmAL-miWRSiiY op northern Colorado pRruECT 

EXPERIMENTAL TEACHER PREPARATION PROGnAJ-I 



I. One of the pre-cletermlned outcomes of the. cooperativo afforts between 
Manual High School and UTIC was to modify the teacher preparation pro^mm 
with parcicular emphasis upon teaching in the inner elty. The ti<?entv 
months of TiiTC's experianct with Manual Hlsh School and cooperative ef- 
forts of UHC faculty has resulted In a new teacher education which be- 
San Fall, 19 70. 

Throueh a process of self selection and Intarvlew, 53 students enrolled 
at the University were selected to participate in this 4 vear pilot pro- 
gram. Pour more were allowed to enter for ''Jinter nuarter, 

II. This program is dealEned to be' the niost comprahenalve approach of any 
in the nation. Major thrusts of the prOEram will focus upon: self- 
concept, perception of self and others, new content in the general edu- 
caclon core, begin course work In the students' major fields earlier 
early exposure to field eKperiences , and the development of a portfolio 
resulting from specialized studies. The four phases of the program are 
described below: ' 

"P^^^^^ \ Emphasis will be on developinp each student's self-concent 
and sensitivity to others- specific subject matter relative to changing 
cultural and societal needs- enlarged eKposure to community and environ- 
ment of inner city which includes indepth observation; and individual 
and group growth eKperiences, 

PhateJI Moving studants closer to the needs of the classroom Is the 
goal of phase two. Two requirements are contained: participation as a 
teacher aide in an inner city school, and participation In the micro- 
teacnlng program (video-taping of actual teaching/learnina situations) . 

Phase III On campus activities will occupy most of phase three. Sem- 
inar group discussions and attention to psychological, sociological, and 
educational needs of the dlsadvantaced t,1U be Included. Communications 
Skills will also be emphasized during this phase, 

?hase IV Application of acquired knowledge and skills comprises phase 
four. Additional observation and focused teaching asslinments will brlnff 
to truition the preceding three phases of study. 

III. The following are descriptions of the classes taught specifically for 
the project. In addition to these classes, the students are asked to 
ta^e electives in their major academic area of interest, speciflcallv 
t° build leaminE in their major. These students are not required to 
take the specific general education courses offered by the Universitv 
as the project courses will supplement them. 
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FRESHtlAN YEAR 

A. FALL QUARTER, 1970 

1 . PSY 101 - 3 hours credit - Principles and Phllosophv of 
Guidance 

This course is an attempt to assist each student to ntore nearly 
become an artist in human relations. All concepts are based upon 
the latest available research. Each student Is piven five objectives 
of checking the level of communication and the level of instruction. 

It also includes much about understanding people of all races ^ 
religions and nationalities. Itemized fourteen basic needs of every- 
one. Also discuss that uniqueness is ttot from race to race or rell« 
gion to religion bb much as it is within each. Stress more ccrnmonality 
among races ^ religions and nationalities than uniqueness* This clasa 
is taught by Dr. Howard Blanchard, 

2. SECD 130 - 3 hours credit - Field EKperlence 

The students in the Field Experience Course #130 of the Manual 
Project are involved in a number of diverse activities in preparation 
for teaching in the inner pity schools. A considerable amount of time 
le devoted to making the students more aware of humanistic and child 
developmental psychology. Relative to these fields ^ the students are 
Involved in numerous activities with other students including repre- 
sentatives of minorities* The class is broken down into sub-'groups 
of five students and these have been asslsned various projects of an 
encounter nature. All of the students visit schools and many are ln-= 
volved in teaching. The class time is devoted mainly to the works of 
Combs j Kellyj Carl Rogers^ Piagets and class discusaion about taaehlng , 
and minority problems. Blacte and Chlcanos are invited to class for 
discussions of minority problems ^ and students, furthermore^ on indivi- 
dual baais talk to minority group students to better perceive ow they 
view their place in our society and their educational needs. This 
class is taught by Dr, Robert Sund and Mr. James McClurg. 

3. SRCD 122 - 3 hours credit,- Human Issues of the 20th Century 

This course achieves the followlnB objectives i 
1, Group and Individual study of thirteen Issues selected from a 
group of fifty. 

lil Talks and interviews with ten individuals about nine of the 
issues- Warden Patterson and his Associate Warden Griffin of the 
Colorado State Penitentiary, Dr. Darrell Holmes, Hr, Frank Lakln, 
Dr. Alvin Barnhart, Dr. ITarren Buss, Dr. Bert Thomas, Dr. Ted 
Nelson, Dr, 0, J, Harvey of the University of Colorado, and Mr. 
Parkinson, the Chief of Police of Greelriy. 

1.2 Study session with the Reference and Periodicals Librarians 
on the use of the library, 



1.3 Reports, group or lndl%rtdual, on each issue. 
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2, Introduction to human resources of the University, community^ 
and states (See list above*) 

3. Individual, group and class study of how various authorities 
have classified and analysed individuals —awareness of self and 
others , 

3*1 TIB Test —0, J. Harvey 

3.2 Cortes Teat 

3.3 Awareness of Self and Others Test (Sheldon) 

4* Individual projects of a creative nature Involving creative 
writings study of individual use of time (graph making and record 
keaping) awareness of the environment project (Quarter Book of 
photographs they have taken of conditions In the University and the 
community that turn them off and turn them on), 

5. EKperience In being evaluated and evaluating themselves by the 
construction on evaluative criteria for each assignment, 

6, EKperlences M directing themselves and in being directed, Eval-- 
uation of how effectively they managed these eKperlences, 

7* EKperiences of a social nature, playlnp T^ord games consisting of 
new vocabulary learned in the course^ eating togitherp listening to 
records , - 

8. Individual study of criteria of a good teacher. 

9* Written dialogue between the Instructor and each student through 
a statement at the end of each session, "These Are My Feelings About 
This Session," and the Instructor writing hli feelings and distributing 
them to the students, 

10* EKperience in the use of a syllabus and original materials Instead 
of textbooks g 

Tills course was taught by Dr* Donald 0. Decker 
WINTER QUARTER, 1971 

1* SECD 129 - 1 hour credit - Personal Gro^.^th 

The purpose of this course Is to provide a closer individual re- 
lationship between faculty and student. ?tajor emphasis will be given 
to establishing an undaretandlng and feeling for an Individual studies 
program. Includad in the course will be personallEed advisement as it 
relates to flcademlG and personal intereots of the studGnt. This course 
will be taught by members of the project staff, 

2. SECD 124 - 4 hours credit - Interdisciplinary Seminar 

This course will expose students to fundamental ways of thinking 
in the life sciences* the physical sciences ^ social sciences i human* 
Itles, mathematics I and psychology. This course will be taught by 



a team of teachGrs consisting of: Mr. John Bootoan, Mr. Mward 
KmrnB, Mr, Ivo Lindauer^ Mr, William Logan^ Mr, Charles McWerney^ 
and I4r. Gordon Toniasl, The above disciplines utilize writing and 
ccmniunication skills In obtaining the objectives oi" the course. 

3* SECD 123 - 3 hours credit - Cultural Awareness 

Course Goala: (1) to increase awareness of cultural nature of 
mnm (2) to Increase awareness of the diversity of huiMn culture j 
f3) to relate these ideas to the individual. Discussion and exer- 
cises designed to reveal the value of culture ^ relationships of in- 
dividual to culture and cultural to environment will be used. Re- 
source persons 5 fllrnSj literature ^ field experiences provide ap- 
prociation and understanding of specific culturea. The course will 
be to.ught by Dr. Barbara Mickey^ assisted by T^rs, 'Joyce Washington^ 
Dr. Al McWllliarnSy and Mr, Carlos Leal as resource personnel. 

U. SECD 131 - k hours credit - Field acperlence 

Hiis is a continuation of the course given Fall Quarter, llie 
first quarter was mainly devoted to students becoming aware of the 
need for teachers building self -concepts of students and Piaget's 
theory of child development. Tills quarter continues this theme but 
students will be involved more in school experiences where they ha/e 
to apply this knowledge. The implications of building students* 
"self -concept'' and Pla^etian cognitive development with particular 
emphasis to minority groups will serve as a basis for discussion 
in seminar sessions, Hils course v/ill be taught by Dr* Robert Sund 
and Mr, James McClurg, 

SPRING QUARTER 3 1971 

1. SECD 125 - 3 hours credit - Interdisciplinary Seminar 

This is a continuation or a sequential coiu'se oi the inter- 
disciplinary seminar SECD 12i+* Tim purpose of this course is to 
einphaslL'.e the skills" luvolved in critical thinJdng. and analysis. 
Tlie six disciplines of life sciences ^ physical sciences i social 
sciences 5 humanities, mathematics and psychology are utilized and 
students are invoLved in project activities to demonotrate thinking 
skills. Writing and ccnimunicatlon skills are used in obtaining 
the objectives of the course, mis course is taught by a team of 
teachers representinti the disciplines mentlonecl above. 

2, SECD 132 - k hours cridlt - Field jilKperlence 

This cQur^^e Is designed to give students live experiences in 
the public schools* They serve as teacher aides and tutors. They 
also develop teaching materials (ite* ^ transparencies 5 list of re- 
sourGQ materials 3 etc.). Seminars are held to dlacuss their exper- 
lenoes and continuous application of the Plagetian cognitive develop- 
ment. Group aesilons with public school teachers^ university pro-* 
fesaors and students are emphasised. This course is taught by Dr» 
Robert Sund and Mr, James MeClurg. ^ ■ 
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3. SECD 139 - 1 hour credit Personal Growth 

This course is a continuation of SECD 129 and provides a closer 
relationahip betxfeen students and faculty* Sub-groups were established 
to discuss student programs 5 field eKperienceSj and current articles 
and books relating to problems in education* This course is taught 
by members of the project staff, 

SOFHQHORE YEAR 

A. FALL QUARTER, 1971 

1* SECD 222 - 3 hours credit Contemporary Humanities /Art 

This course will attempt to acquaint each stuJent with aesthetic 
world of art and its relation to other arts. Specifically this will 
be done through lab eKperienceSj however , demonstrations and a study 
of past art will also be undertaken. Objectives of the course are: 

(1) to develop a ganeral awareness and appreciation of aesthetic values, 

(2) to develop a working skill in art medias for the enhahcemant of the 
individuals (3) to eKplorej experiment 5 and correlate art eKperiences 
through Investioating such quGStions as: TJhat is art? TJhat is its 
utilisation? T*7hat is it made of? And how can it be put together? 
T'Jhat la its value? This course Is taught by Dr* Lynn Settje, 

2. SECD 224 - 3 hours credit - Interdisciplinary Gontemporary 
Humanities (music) 

The purpose of this course is to provide activities that will 
help students to be vitally Involved in music as a living art, Spe= 
ciflc objectivos are: (1) each student should demonstrate the ability 
to play the recorder using proper technique and display his ability 
to read music from the printed page with the recorder^ (2) each stu- 
dent should be able to create musical compositions in a group and in- 
dependentlyp (3) each student should be able to describe their par- 
ceptions concer\iin<* music played, and (4) each student should demon- 
strato their ability to listen individually to musical compositions 
and ans^rer questions conQsrning the music. This course la taught by 
Dr. John Fluke, . - 

3. SECD 229 - 1 hour credit - Personal GrotTth 

As a part of a 3 course sequence, SECD 229 is a synthesis of the 
preceding courses in the sequence with a sharp focus upon its practi- 
cal aspects for the classroom teachert Simulated classroom situations 
and solutions to actual cases W4re emphasised* This course is taught 
by members of the project staff* 

4. SECD 230 - 4 hours credit - Field EKperlence 

In addition to working in a variety of schools ^ thia phase of 
the field experlenGe class will focus upon teaehing techniques util- 
i^.ing discusalon and questioning and establishing learning environ- 
ments. Plagrblan thtory and Taba-s approach will be used as the 
basis for Instruntion. This course is taught by Dr. mbert Sund 
and Mr. Roger Brown. 



B , WBITER QUARTER, 1972 



1, SECD 223 ^ 3 hours cradit ^ Minority Cultural Awareness 

A study of the customs ^ traditions and lirestyles of inhabi- 
tants of the inner city. This course will focus upon preparing 
. teachers 5 who intend to teach in the Inner city schools 3 to under- 
stand language/dialect and belief systems of . indigenous minority 
groups with perspective from grass roots to professional Viewpoints , 

2. SECD 225 - 3 hours credit - Laboratory in Interpersonal 
CoiTimuni cat i on 

A com^se primary designed to give the student laboratory ex- 
perience ?n interpersonal cominunication. This course is taught by 
ffr, Robert Harkai. ' 

3* SECD 226 - 3 hours credit - The Law and Hie Teacher 

This courie will focus upon the legal responsibilities, rights, 
and liabilities of classroom teachers and the legal relationships 
of teachers to students , adinlnisti-ators, school boards, and the 
public* Ibis course is taught by Dr, Arthur Partridge, 

SECD 231 - 3 hours credit - Field Experience 

ThiB course emphasizes the practical approach to the attain- 
ment of specific teaching competencies (i.e., taping diSQUaslon 
lessons,^ demonstrating the use of questioning, critical thinking, 
classifying questions and paraphrasing skills as they relate to 
interpersonal communication. Practice and demonstration is empha^ 
sized. Dr. Robert Sund and Mr. Roger Brown teach the class* 

SPRING QUARTER, 1972 

1. SECD 227 * 3 hours credit - ailosophy of Human Right i 

Students and teacher discuss the fundamental doctrine of human 
rights in the philosophies of pragmatism, idealism, existentialism, 
utilitarianism, and naturalism. Diineussions ultimately revolve 
around two questions: (l) Is there a logic of human rights that 
binds every one alike? (2) What, if any, are the ultimate criteria 
of right and wrong In Judging human needs and behavior? This course 
IS taught by Dr, Dean Turner. 

2. SECD 228 - 3 hours credit - Learning Theory for Teachers 

Ihla course is designed to introduce teachers to learning 
principles. It is concerned with bridging the gap between theor- 
etical and practical alaisroom experiences. The major thrust will 
foQua upon application of theae principles as they relate to learning, 
motivation and teaching. This courie is taught by Dr. Arno Luker* 



3, SECD 232 - 3 hour's credit - Piold Experience 

There will be tv/o sections of the course* One section will 
devote most of its time to simiilated teacher experiences and will 
emphasize the application of good comraunicatlon skills to classi^oom 
situations* Considerable time will be spent by students in the. 
field as teacher aides, ^e second section shall be involved in 
and carrying out an educational psychological research project in- 
volving the assessment of students according to Piaget-s cognitive 
levels and an evaluation of their acadeiTiic achievement in elementary 
throU|/h unl^^waity level. Considerable time will be Involved in 
the schools interviewing students on Piagetian tasks and collecting 
other student data so as to diagnose student academic problems. 
Students shall select the section with the instructors dividing the 
class according to their interests. This course is taught by Dr* 
Robert Sund and Mr, Roger Brown, 



* 



Fall Quarter 1972 

SICD 320 - 6 hrs cradit - Instructional Portfolio Devalopment, 

This is the first of a three course sequence. The eisphasis 
will be upon course development featuring the utilization of 
performance objectives and the establishment of criterion mea- 
sures that may be used to evaluate the objectives* Subsequent 
courses will video-tape students as they practice teaching from 
their portfolios. 
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i$Q:mJh4 in I itriei) 
When 14 students lef^ b 
liighly-c.'>cpirimentai fsur-year 
teacher education program at 
the Upiversity of Northern 
Cnlitrodo In less than two years, 
it not a mark of failure, 
bu» nne of success. 

' Some of these students found 
out they had no btisineis being 
a teacher/' said Dr, Donald 
Luketch, professor of educetiDn 
and director of the *'Ex- 
porimantal Teacher Education 
Program,'' at UNC. 

And he ^mphasites this is one 
of the basic feiions such a 
program is being tried on the 
GreelSf campus. 

Nearly two years ago in tlie 
f^ill of i9TO — 60 students were 
selected from over 200 applica- 
tions for the progrpm. As it 
is an experitnental effort^ only 
one group will cumplet^ the 
different style of teacher train- 
ing, although Uiketich reports 
there have been many others ^ 



Uian testing, 



student rathe 
Lukctich said. 

Academic promise was not a 
factor in the culling down of 
the originBl 200 applicants. It 
was tsken for granted the j case 
applicatits haO the necessary. gifig 
academic background already the Weld County area 
they p\\ had been " 



quickly teaching was not 
them. 

The found out early because 
as first term freshmen, they 
faced their first clasSj in this 
assignment as a teacher 
in a rural classroom in 



because iney pu had been ac- 
cepted for enrollment at UNC. 
Interviews 
''We interviewed each 
students trying to find out what 
turns them on^ what turns them 
off/^ Luketich said, 

^*We asked them what they 
expected from UNC In respect 
to a coJiege education. We 
wanted to know -what they had 
considered exciting eKporienees 
in hi^qh schooL 

'\Vc asked them about their 
interests and tried to find out 
if they had the desire to seek 
the 'new in life.' 

'But above all we looked for 
the student" that was willing to 
take a risk and become a part 



since the inception that have: of a new program, a program 
indicated a strong desire for|that v/asn't already thoroughly 
such a program. j mapped out and would place 

New M&ste j them in lock step through their 



What type of student fitted 
Into this ■^different'' mode of 
teaching teachers? 

♦•Perhapi it would be easier 
to say what we didn't look for. 
Actually we used more of an 
interviiw situation with the 



college career/' he saici. 
^6 Remain 
Of the original 60 students 
there are 46 left almost two 
years later, 
because of 



And these students have per- 
formed in the profesiionah off- 
campus classroom as well as 
on campus in class continually 
since that time. The off<:ampus 
experienceo have included all 
ievels of primary and secondary 
education. 

The innovation in the pro- 
gram goes beyond the extra 
practice time in schools. 
New Course WsHt 

'^Eighty per cent of thel 
course work these students take' 
on campus is not in^ the ^JiiW 
versity catalogue^" Luketich 
said. ' j 

A course in school lav/ has' 
already boin given. That was 
designed to acquaint these; 
prospective teachert with thei 
rules and regulations relating 
La the day-to-day schoolroom 
operaiion. Such a course has 
not existed in the past for un= 
dorgraduates. 

Another course was aimed at 



forjin that type of an area. The 
I next articii in this series wiU 
deal with that one course. 

T h e studenti themselvas 
remain enthusiastic over the' 
I program. Bor one thing they' 
are spending more practice 
time time in the field 
teaching. For another they are 
able to better relate what they 
are doing and what they will 
need to do in tha field back 
to the UNC campus and to! 
classroom work. 
"•^We have students in thel 
program representing stat^j 
from coast to coast, and in-| 
eluding minority and majority j 
races Tub-iifii^v* r^^jJ ' 



Luketich said. 
(Ni^ti Cttiiens Tsich Back) 



reasonSj but severRl fcinid 



Same have left | developing- the skill of critical 
more person^.il I analysis in a teacher, regard- 



less 



which 
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of the disclpjinc m 
nned to teach, 
A course in ''interpersonal 
'Communications'* intended to 
'j^ive teachers the ikllls they 
need to relate to students.; 
J\ n 0 t h c r , perhaps often _ 
)verlQoked but msjor probleni, 
for which a teacher is un- 
'prepared, Is classroom contraL 
ifl-Haur Course 
An lB<Tedit course^ covering 
the junior year, is that of '-port- 
folio development,'' in whTch 
the gtudents plan their style of 
teaching, bath In front of small 
group.s of students and by use 
of video tape equipment, 

SI ill another innovative course 
hringH laymen imd oihers from 
the urban and ghetto areas into 
the classroom to affor more in- 
sight inio problems of teachlnij 
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'Citizens Teach Back' 
Course Offered at UNC 



By ERIC LUNDBiRG 
UNC Writep 
(Third of a seriii) 
A course nicknimied, " 



.' ''And they range from the 
I average citizen to the profes= 
isional level,*' ha added. 



^ens Teach Beck/- will be mniJ^^'^iJ^i , ^ouss 



one imp. and is a part of an 
exparlmental program that may 
nr may not be repeated at the 
University of Northern 
Colorado. 

Carrying the academic name 
of '■Cultura] Awareness^* the 
cD.urse was taught this winter 
term at UNO and is part of 



nected with the Denver Police 
Department community rela- 
tions programs a former 
teacher now working for the: 
black newspaper, "Drum,-* in 
northeast Denver and even a 
state legislator, 

■The planning conimittee sel» 



t h e Experimental Teacheriected all of the resource per- 
Education Program (ETEP). Isons*" Luketich said 
ETEP began nearly two years 



ago and today involves 46 
sophonnores in a program of 
teacher education that Is highly 
innovative. Thgjtudents receive 
vastly mofe practice teaching 
time and have the opportunity 
to plan their own approach to 
teaching long before they com- 
piete their bachelor program at 
UNO, 

Part of this program of in- 
novation is the ^-Citizens Teach 
Back'' course. 

The threMredit, one4erm 
course is presently meeting 
Tuesday nights. Instead of in- 
votving the traditional approach 
of lecturing in the classroom, 
*outniders'' are brought in, and 
amall group discussions result. 

"The course was planned by 
a group of citizens from the 
tenual High Schaol area in 
Denver and it involved two 
Manual students,'' said Dr. 
Donald Luketich, UNC professor I 
and ETEP director. ' 

iCach week from three to five 
j^'rsons, mostly from urban 
r^nver, are involved in the 
jiass as **reSQurce persons/' 

These people discuss with 
the itudenti the problems and 
solutions involved with teaching 
In urban or ghetto schools,'' 
Luketich said. 



The weekly discussion -'gs- 
sions invblve such subjects as 
minorili^jS In yv^lltics and econo- 
mies, thlf^p to know about 
minQriiy stutfems, what to ex- 
pect from them kn the schoolSj 
and how to handle thr^n through 
a better understandi% of their 
problems. 

According to Luketich there 
has been a particular emphasis 
this quarter on black problemSi 
primarily because of the in- 
volvement of those persons liv-^ 
ing in the predominantly black 
Manual High area, 

He hopes that if the course 
is repeated, there would be 
more input from other minori- 
ties as well, 

Through this co^jrse, and actu- 
ally living in the Manual High 
area while purticipating as 
teacher aides in the ETEPj the 
students received Insight into 
the cultural, economic and 
social backgrounds of those stu- 
dents they meet in the school 
room. 

(Next; Reaction to Program) 




r;p lasted at eai 



3y BuiC imm^m 

Naarly tv/o years ago 60 
frtshmen aftendlng the 
Unlveraity cf Northerfi Colorado 
for the Umt time, not onjyi 
enroJled in rapiar clais work' 
but also through a uniqua 
profrainj fomd themnalves as 
teacher ildes in schooli araund 
Ui€ Wild Coonty' ^raa. 
^ 'niii prpp-am hiie teen highly 
jlMec6Sifyl le . far^ aecDrding to 
three * -produdt usersV* Frank 
Sass, principal of the Piatteville 
glementufy and mlddla auhonls, 
- Oren NarOj principal of Galaton 
Elamantai^ School, and Henery 
Manki, principaJ of E/rtnn 
Elenacntsfy SchooL 

All thrii schcols have been 
Involvfd in UNC's *'EX'' 
periniei»tsl Teachar Education 
Propani," and Sass, who hai 
probibly had mora students 
imip tb© propam in his two 
ichpo'is than anyona tist, is 
looking; forwiird to year aftar 
next wliin to will ^love some 
of thfese pam€ people return ai 
om tarm iti^deiit tsaeliars. 

"Studanta from this propam 
have bean in our buiidJng at 
varicug timm for tha past two 
yaarij my Blaff and I hava 
watchod the^a kids ma^'urlng as 
• profeisional t a a c h a r s and 
Jearniiig what aducation is all 
about---wOrklij| with children^ 
he laid, 

Exiparimontil in imma and 
mtm4^, it began in Uie fall of 
1970 sbd ynl\ run four years . 
Of tha initial 60 itudonts ac- 
Cipted, 46 remain, No new. 
.itadants hava bian allowed to 
inroll in the ''Experimental 
Teacher Education Program^'* 
(ETEF) iinci its inoaptlon, and 
none wUL It is bcinf done on 
8 trial basis, 

'*Wa wonder why a propam 
iuch ai thii whare students' 
learn to initruet and to find 
out if their penonalitv is 
auitibla to Interaat ' with 
children wai so long in 
EpatarlaMzing, 



**T1ii5 is truly an innovatio?ij 
in teacher training,'- SasJ said. 

In tha program^ tha students . 
began working in rural I 
ciassrooms as firit term fresh- 
men and since then havei 
"'lo^ad time*' in suburban and 
urban schools as wall as taking 
mgul^t couria work on tha 
UNC cnmpns, 

Of five students originariy * 
assigned at Eaton Elemintary, 
one is continuing on her own;> 
a fact Mcnka findi gratifying. 

think the progrann Is all 
right. The student got a lot out 
€?f it. 

"Our teachers accepted them 
and put them to work on things 
Just they would a teacher 
aide,'' Manke said. 

Eaton Eiementary has an 
fcnroliment of ^ppim-imately 450 
students in grades kindergarten 
through fifth. 

-*It gave us the needed per= 
ionnel boost to begin some 
prograina that we had oJily 

P 'bought about here in Oaltton," 
said. 
if*4Hhat very rural school, the 
Addition of seven students from 
|ha program helped the school 
[gat started in listanini centers 
ind Individualized math In- 
strUGtictfi. 



*TarsonaIly, I am in favor 
of the program, I wish there 
had bean somethinf like this 
available whan I want thrQugh 
school,'' the 1961 UNC graduate 
said. 

Worth ^Ktra WeHc 
Nero said haiidling such 
adaitional "teachers" requires 
a little extra administrativa 
work as far as the regular 
teachers are concernad but he 
thinks it is worth it. 

One problem was a hesitation 
on the part of what he classed 
as ''elderly" .teachers— teachers 
in their 60s--to turn their 
classes over to students at tha 
■outset. Several of the UNC 
1 students came in full of zeal 
land ready to go to work. 

''Teachers (at Galeton) now 
believe more finrily in tha 
program and themselves have 
loosened up a lot and begun, 
to try a lot of innovaticms theyl 
were against before," he said. 

As to the ruralness of the 
school- legated seven miles east 
of Eaton, Nara said the UNC 
students did adapt for the moat 
part and "seamed to enjoy the 
smaller school with a more 
relaxed atmosphere and they, 
got to know the kids a lot 
better," he laid. 

The UNC students were glvan 
the opportunity to participate 
whnre they wanted in the school 
and work at their specialty. 
Several did tutoring, paV» 
tlc'ularly in the math program. 

The school has 155 students 
m six grades. It is a part of 
ihe Baton syitem. 
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TEACHER COMPETENCY--FORM A 



Name 



Year at U^N.C. Soph. Junior Senior 



2. Program: Experimental^^ Established 

2- t^MO^ Elenu Edu. ^ Secondary Edu 

4, Pra-field experience^ Post-field experience^ 



5. Sex: Male ' Female 



6. Do you yet identify yourself as a teacher? Yes : No 

7. If the answer to #6 was "yes% at what point in your under- 
graduate program did the identification take place? Freshman _ 
Sophomore Ounlor^ Senior ■ 

8, Pre-field experience Post-field experience 

9, Do you generally feel you can go to your professors for assis- 
tance without faelings of reluctance? Yes No 

10, What percentage of your professors do you /feel you can go to for 
assistance without feeling reluctant? 

01_^. 0-10% . 10-2B% 25^50% /over 50% 

100% " — . — 

Do you perceive your teacher preparation program as enhancing your 
self-concepts 1n the following ways: 

n. Confident and cheerfuU Yes No 

12* Active contact with people. Yes No™^ ' 

13, Increased interest In hobbles and crafts. Yes Ho ' 

14, Positive attitude toward life, Yes~~~ No 

15, At peace with yourself. Yes^ No^ ^ 

16, Sense of humor. Yes f^jo 

17, Capable of continual change, ' Yes Ho 

18, Developed self-determination. Yes No 

19, Applying acquired knowledge, Yes^ [\|o 

20, Solving social problems. Yes No 



21, Do you perceive your teacher preparation programs as providing 
you with a repertoire of teaching styles that will enable you to 
be fisxlble as a teacher. Yis No 
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Studsnt teaching or 
internship 



Field experience 
prior to student 
teaching 



Classroom 



You have practiced 
the competency 
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You v/ere instructed 
in the use of the 
compitency 
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Student teaching or 
internship 



Field experience 
prior to student 
teaching 



ClassroOiTi 



You have practiced 
the competency 



Q 



You were instructed 
in the use of the 
competency 



You were told of 
the importance of 
the competency 
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Student teaching or| 
Intirnship | 



Field experience 
prior to student 
teaching 



CI ass room 



You have practiced 
the competency 



You wtre instructed 
in the use of the 
competsncy 



You were told of 
the Importance of 
the competency 
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Student teaching or 
internship 



Field experience 
prior to student 
teaching 



Classroom 



You have practiced 
the competency 



fa 



You v/ere Instructed 
in the use of the 
competency 



You were told of 
the Importance of 
the competency 
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student teaching or 
internship 




















S Field experience 
J prior to student 
^ teaching 


















Classroom 




















You have practiced 
the competency 
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^0 in the use of the 
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"^i You were told of 
the Importance of 
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34, To dfiterm:£:ne if performance objectives are 
movinq toviard desired goals. 
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Student teaching or 
inteririship 



pf Field expurience 
J prior to student 
s teaching 



Classroom 



You have practiced 
the competency 

You were instructed 
1n the use of the 
competency 



You were told of 
the Importance of 
the competancy 
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TEACHER COMPETENCY-KNOWLEDGE--FORM C 



Do you perceive your teaching preparation program as haying provided [ 

these specific areas of knowledge: 

(Please circle a numeral for each question,) 

A. A knowledge of the content area or areas in which you ex^act to 
teach* 

1. Factual knov^ledge- 

1 2 .3 4 

very Inadequate inadequate adequate very adequate 

2. Application of that knowledge* 

1 2 3 4 

very inadequate inadequate adequate very , adequate 

B. A knowledge of the principles of learning, 

3. Classical conditioning and/or contiguity association, 
i*e, PavloVs Guthrie 5 Robinson 

_ 1 2 3 4 



very inadequate 


inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


4, Stimulus Response Associatlonlsts . i,e- ThornriiKe, Hull, 
Skinner 

1 ^ 2 3 4 


very Inadequate 


inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


5. Psychoanalytical 
1 


* 1.e, Freud 
2 


3 


4 


very inadequate 


Inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


6. Field Theorists. 
1 


1 -e. Wheelers 

2 


To 1 man, Lewin 5 


Luker 

4 


very Inadequate 


inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


7. Piaget 
1 


2 




4 


very Inadequate 


Inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


a. Montessorl 
1 


2 




4 


very Inadequate 


inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 


9, Hilda Taba 
1 


2 


3 


4 


very Inadequate 


Inadequate 


adequate 


very adequate 
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10. Abraham Haslow, Combs i.e. Humanists 

1 2 3 4 

very in a de q a u te i na deq ua te adequate very ad'equati 

C. 11. A knowledge of the legal rights and responsibilities of 

teachers . 

1 2 3 4 

very inadequate inadequate adequate very adequate 

D. 12. A knowledge of the legal rights and responsibilities of 

students . 

1 2 - 3 4 

very Tnadequa'te "Inadequate adequate ' very adequate 

E. 12. A knov/ledge of human growth and development. Developmental 

tasks. 1 .e* Havighurst 
1 2 3 4 

mry inadequate ' inadequate adequate very adequate 

14. Growth patterns. I.e. physical, social ^ mental 

1 2 4 

vu!^ inaBequate inadequate adequate very adequate 

F. 15. A knowledge of the various levels of learning/ 

1 ,a. Bloom -s Taxonomy ' 
1 2 3 4 

very Inadaquate inadequate adequate very adequate 

16. Cone of eKperience. 1,e. Organizing experiences from 
concrete to abstract. • 

1 2 ^ 3.4 : 

very Inadequate inadequate adequate very adequate ; 

G/ A knowledge of tests and testing. 

17, The construction of tests. i 

1 ■ 2 ■ 3 4 ' 

very inadequate inadequate" adequate very adequate ; 

18p The Intarpretation of test results. 

_ 1 Z 3 ' 4 ■ 

very iniHequate inadequate adequate very adequate ; 



hbid,, p. 109, 
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PROGRAM SUimRY 



Over two years ago sixty fraataen attending the University of Northem 
Colorado for the first ttoe, not only enrolled in newly designed courses ^ 
through ETEP (Experimental Teacher Education Program) found themselves 
teaching in schools near the University p The project began in 1969 and 
is attempting to determine what reforms should be made in the preparation 
of teachers* 

Three inajor areas were modified* (1) general education^ (2) student 
teaching experiences ^ and (3) methods courses. The general education 
course requirements emphasized an interdisciplinary approach. Faculty 
members representing six distinct disciplines collaborated In planning and 
team teaching a variety of courses. The primary focus of the interdisci- 
plinary approach cantered upon self -concept^ social and cultural settings ^ 
critical analysis, and htman issues of the twentieth century. 

All students participated in early field experience beginning with 
their first quarter on campus. This experience continued each quarter of 
their freshman and sophonore years. All students were placed In rural, 
suburban, and inner-city schools. Regardless of the students' inajor, each 
student had sc»ne experience In elementary^ junior^ and senior high schools. 
This latter experience assisted students In getting a perspective of educa- 
tion from kindergarten to grade twelve. The experiences students had in 
rural, suburban, and inner-city schools provided them with data from which 
they can make more rational decisions about the kind of geographical setting 
and environment in ^gtoich they prefer to teach. 

The standard methods courses are being replaced by a -'professional year" 
in which students are preparing instructional portfolios in their Mjor 
areas of interest. These portfolios will include a students o^ creation 
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of whaC will be taught, why it should be taught, and It will be taught. 

The Instructional portfolios emphasise a performance-objectives approEch« 

It is also anticipated that each student, upon graduation, will have his 

ami creation to show proapective employers. The portfolio will serve at 
m 

least two related objectives^ (1) The student will have something to "sell" 
other than a transcript and letters of reconsnendation, and (2) kn employer 
will have more evidence for hiring or rejecting an applicant. 



